the nest. After the parents were killed and their plumes removed, the young were 
left to die. Even greater atrocities were committed on some of our Pacific Islands 
where albatrosses were confined and subjected to weeks of starvation so that when 
the skin was removed from their emaciated bodies little or no fat would be left 
adhering to it. 

In 1913 protective legislation was set up to prohibit the import, export or use of 
wild bird feathers for sinamental purposes. Much good was accomplished by this 
but in recent years certain legal loopholes have appeared and illicit trafic in the 
plume trade apparently still exists. 

The National Association of Audubon Societies deserves credit for recently spon- 
soring a determined drive to correct this situation. It is to be hoped that through 
public education it will be possible not only to plug the legal loopholes permitting 
even the smallest amount of this undesirable traffic, but that a definite change in 
styles may be brought about by women of our country. 

Displayed i in fe Academy’s exhibit are examples of some of the types of birds 
particularly sought after in the plume trade. Certain choice plumes and ornamental 
designs which eve been seized in former years by the United States Customs 
Service are also exhibited. 

Py 


Want Ap SECTION 


WANTED. —Kind friend with $1,500 to purchase giant topaz crystal for the Acad- 
emy’s mineral collection. This sum, added to a small fund now on hand, will bring 
to San Francisco the second largest topaz crystal in the world. Applicants please 


phone BAyview 5100, or come in person with the money. 
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February Announcement 


THE FIRST OF THE SPRING SERIES of lectures on The Beauties of Nature, on the 
Walter B. Scaife Foundation will be given on Monday evening, February 3, 1941, at 
8 o'clock in the Auditorium of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco. The speaker of the evening will be Mr. Bradford Washburn 
whose subject will be: 


THE CONQUEST OF Mount LUCANIA 


Mr. Wasuburn, who is the director of the New England Museum of Natural 
History, is one of the world’s foremost mountain climbers. Having ascended the 
Matterhorn as well as most of the major peaks in the Mont Blanc chain in Europe, 
Mr. Washburn has, during the past ten years, devoted much of his time to explor- 
ing the highest mountain ranges in North America. In 1935 he was leader of the 
National Geographic Society Yukon Expedition which made the first crossing of 
the great Saint Elias Range from Canada to Alaska in the middle of winter. The 
following year Mr. Washburn was leader of the National Geographic Society 
Mount McKinley Flights which succeeded in making the first lights around and 
over the highest peak in North America. 

The conquest of Mt. Lucania, which was for twelve years the highest unclimbed 
peak on this continent, is one of the most thrilling alpine adventures ever under- 
taken. Mt. Lucania is one of the most isolated mountains in North America, sit- 
uated in the very center of the great Saint Elias Range and surrounded by an 
almost impassible barrier of massive peaks. Thus the problem of arriving at the 
base of this mountain was really greater than that of the actual ascent of the peak 
which rises to a height of 17,150 feet. 

This was accomplished by equipping a plane with stainless steel skis and landing 
on an isolated glacier at the foot of Lucania. This in itself was a record, being the 
highest landing ever made by a plane so equipped. Unfortunately terrific storms 
destroyed the surface of the glacier-landing field so that the plane was forced to 
leave two members of the four man party marooned in the mountain vastness. The 
story of their struggle to civilization over glaciers and almost impassible peaks con- 
stitutes an epic of the north. 

Mr. Washburn’s vivid account of this history-making adventure will be well 
illustrated by pictures taken on the trip. 

The public is cordially invited but, owing to the limited seating capacity of the 


Auditorium, admission will be by ticket only. Tickets may be secured by calling 
at the office of the California Academy of Sciences, Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, or by sending a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, FEBRUARY 19 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the California Academy of Sciences will be held in the 
Simson African Hall, East Wing of the Museum Building in Golden Gate Park, 
Wednesday evening, February 19, i941, at 8 o'clock, at which meeting the election 
of officers for the ensuing year will be announced, and the annual reports of the 
Academy will be presented. 

Members and their friends are cordially invited to be present at the Annual 
Meeting and also to visit the research departments of the Academy during the 
afternoon of February 19, 1941, between 2:00 and 4:30 o'clock. 


<> 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Notice is hereby given to all Corporate Members that the Council at its meeting, 
January 17, 1941, approved the applications of Mrs. N. Floy Bracelin, Mrs. E B. Drake, 
Miss V. Newell Drown, Mr. Newton B. Drury, Mr. C. Marshall Finnan, Miss 
Margaret Hazlewood, Miss Dorothy H. Huggins, Mr. Frank A. Kittredge, Miss 
Elizabeth Eaton Morse, Mrs. Barbara Prendergast, and Mr. Charles W. Slack for 
MemBersuiP in the California Academy of Sciences. If no objection to the election 
of these applicants be received at the office of the Academy within two weeks after 
January 27, 1941, they will be considered elected. 
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CONSERVATION EXHIBIT 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL exhibit is on display in the West Wing of the Museum which 
should be of interest to all conservation-minded visitors. A story is here portrayed, 
by means of specimens and selected examples, showing the evils which may arise 
from the commercial exploitation of animals. 

In the Jatter part of the nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth 
century there flourished, as a result of millinery styles, a business which became 
known as the “plume trade.’ Those engaged in this occupation devoted their ener- 
gies to slaughtering in vast numbers many different species of birds whose feathers 


o 
were thought desirable to ornament ladies’ hats. In many instances, both in this 


country re abroad, this practice was not only dangerous tothe very existence of cer- 
tain species but was also exceedingly cruel. The American egret, whose population 
was reduced from an estimated 3,000,000 birds to a mere handful, is an outstanding 
example of the savagery entailed in plume hunting. Unfortunately, egrets were 


sought during the height of the breeding season when the young were helpless in 


